GERMAN  AMERICANS

I had a guilty if impersonal feeling that I had it com-
ing to me as a retaliation for the way Americans had
treated them twenty years ago.

Of course, however, the German-American farmers
of Missouri comprise all sorts of people, hot, cold, cor-
dial hostile, keen, dull, as any hundred thousand people
do anywhere on earth, and presently we were being en-
tertained and helped by pleasant, kindly ones. Down
through a beautifiil, high-waving, green hundred acres
of winter wheat we came to a house on the banks of the
wide Missouri with an old-world peasant courtyard in
which were dogs, cats, chickens, rabbits, an enormous
iron pot with a fire under it, and its owner, Louis Poese,
wiping his hands on his overalls prior to handshakes.

"Two years ago it vass all unter vater," said he,
pointing to a mark on the barn, 4i but yust look at it
now,"

He was a small, wiry Rhinelander, past fifty, who
had struggled hard and was now happy and beginning
to be prosperous. He loved it in Missouri, had built his
own house, which he showed us from top to bottom with
pride, including the family album. Nobody was at
home with him that day except the hired man and his
own sweet, faded little wife. His brother had gone to
Oregon; his son was a chemist in New Jersey, married
to an American girl; one of his daughters was in an
American business college, and would go from there
out into the wide world; the other daughter, blonde,
buxorn, pretty, was staying there to help her mother,
would marry a nice German boy, and their babies would
inherit the farm.